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REPORT  OP  THE  TRUSTEES. 


To  His  Excellency  J.  D.  Cox , Governor  of  Ohio  : 

In  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  Superintendent  and  Steward,  you 
are  advised  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  iu  its 
educational  and  financial  departments.  There  is  no  marked  change  iu 
either.  Good  health,  prosperity  and  success  attended  the  past,  as  they 
had  so  many  preceding  years  ; and  faithful  administration  by  the  officers 
and  teachers  deserves  commendation.  The  continued  high  prices  of  pro- 
visions, especially  of  flour,  meat,  coffee,  sugar  and  butter,  make  the  living 
expenses  of  all  our  public  institutions,  necessarily,  high.  We  think  this 
Institution  as  carefully  managed  as  is  possible. 

You  are  fully  advise  ! of  the  law,  passed  by  the  last  Legislature, 
directing  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution  to  erect  a new  building  for  the 
Blind,  at  a cost  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousnd 
dollars  when  completed.  The  conditions  prescribed  were,  that  the  build- 
ing should  be  capable  of  accommodating  three  hundred  pupils  and  the 
necessary  officers,  etc. ; should  be  plain  in  its  architecture,  and  should 
be  capable  of  additions,  if  hereafter  needed.  The  plan  adopted  was  to 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  Governor. 

As  the  most  direct  way  of  obtaining  such  a plan,  we  advertised  in 
papers  in  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland,  offering  a premium  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  the  best  plan,  four  hundred  for  the  second,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  for  the  third.  At  the  appointed  time  six  sets  of  plans 
were  submitted,  and  at  a full  meeting  of  our  Board  they  were  cursorily 
examined,  but  owing  to  the  extent  of  the  proposed  building  and  the 
length  of  time  needed  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the  details  for  our  pur- 
poses, we  could  not  at  once  form  an  opinion  of  their  respective  merits. 
Another  thing  embarrassed  us  ; no  specifications  and  estimates,  in  detail, 
were  furnished — as  they  could  not  be,  we  were  told,  for  the  premiums 
offered;  but  a general  estimate  was  made  of  the  cost  of  each;  most  of 
these  estimates  were  betweeu  thirty-seven  thousand  and  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  above  the  sum  named  in  the  law  ; while  the  most  care- 
fully  prepared  estimates  placed  the  cost  of  such  a building  as  is  required, 
at  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  estimate  cor- 
responds with  the  general  idea  on  this  subject,  that  a public  buildiug  of 
this  kind  will  cost  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  inmate.  We  referred 
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the  more  minute  examination  of  the  details  to  our  Superintendent,  whose 
acquaintance  with  the  necessities  of  such  an  institution  was  the  guide  of 
all  who  furnished  plans.  Unfortunately  he  was  soon  after  taken  ill — so 
ill  that  his  life  was  at  one  time  despaired  of,  and  thus  the  matter  was 
n eeessa  l ily  d el  ay  e*  1 . 

We  have  given  these  plans  some  further  consideration,  and  we  find 
that  the  most  beautiful  design  in  its  exterior,  is  also  the  best  adapted,  in 
our  opinion,  for  the  purposes  intended  ; and  although  the  building  would 
be  one  of  the  handsomest  public  edifices  in  the  country,  we  are  assured 
that  the  beauty  of  the  design  grows  so  naturally  and  necessarily  out  of 
the  various  uses  of  the  building  that  the  very  ornaments  are  a part  of 
the  house,  and  do  not  uselessly  increase  the  expense. 

Mr.  Wm.  Tinsley,  of  Cincinnati,  the  architect  presenting  11s  this  plan, 
eouies  to  us  with  such  high  recommendations  of  professional  and  personal 
character,  that  we  add  this  to  our  consideration  in  commending  his  plan. 
We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  considered  as  rellecting,  in  the  least,  on 
others,  who  have  furnished  designs  for  the  building. 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  have  not  commenced  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing. Our  answer  is,  that  our  instructions  being  explicit  as  to  the  amount 
we  should  expend  upon  it,  and,  being  mere  agents  of  the  Legislature,  we 
were  unwilling  to  begin  a building  which  could  not  be  completed  without 
violating  the  law.  We  do  not  perceive  any  difference  between  an  agent 
incurring  a debt  for  bis  principal  beyond  the  amount  authorized,  and 
taking  money  without  authority  for  any  other  use.  This  enterprise  is 
the  business  of  the  State,  the  Legislature  is  the  body  to  determine  the 
amount  of  public  money  to  be  used  for  it,  and  we  prefer  to  appeal  to  the 
good  sense  and  public  spirit  of  this  body  in  advance,  rather  than  come  to 
it  afterward  as  semi-criminals,  asking  them  to  cover  our  delinquencies  by 
new  appropriations. 

The  Institution  for  the  Blind  needs  a new  building;  the  State  of  Ohio 
is  abundantly  able  to  provide  one.  Such  structures  should  keep  pace 
with  the  advance  in  architecture ; public  taste  requires  that  our  public 
institutions  should,  in  architectural  embellishment,  be  at  least  on  a par 
with  our  private  residences.  All  over  the  State,  the  cities  and  villages 
are  providing  beautiful  school-buildings,  and  thus  elevating  the  taste  of 
the  people.  This  is  a school  for  the  Blind,  and  as  it  is  the  only  one  in 
the  State,  and  intended  to  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  its  wants  for 
many  years  to  come,  we  ask  that  it  may  be  such  a building  as  will  reflect 
credit  on  Ohio.  The  reputation  of  this  State  is  now  the  first  for  its  noble 
institutions  for  the  unfortunate,  and  we  ask  that  this  one  may  be  placed 
on  a par  with  the  others. 

We  will  present  the  several  plans  to  the  proper  CoYnmittees  of  the 
Legislature,  and  furnish  them  all  the  information  needed;  and  shall  con- 
fidently expect  their  approval  of  our  referring  this  matter  to  them,  and 
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trust  that  they  will  confer  authority  to  erect  such  a building  for  the  Blind 
as  will  be  an  honor  to  the  State,  and  a credit  to  the  body  that  author- 
ized it. 

The  following  sums  will  be  needed,  in  addition  to  the  appropriations 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  ensuing  year : 


For  current  expenses,  repairs,  etc $23,000 

For  salaries  of  Officers  and  Teachers 7,000 


For  the  erection  of  a new  building  the  sum  of  $350,000  will  be  required, 
of  which  not  more  than  $200,000  will  be  needed  during  the  coming  year. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANCIS  C.  SESSIONS, 
HENRY  C.  NOBLE, 

Trustees. 


Columbus,  Dec.,  18G7. 


REPORT  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  school  year,  which  closed  in  June  last,  differed  but  little  from  its 
predecessors  in  the  incidents  constituting  its  history.  The  health  of  offi- 
cers and  pupils  was  generally  good,  and  the  labors  of  all  were  crowned 
with  a gratifying  measure  of  success.  One  hundred  and  forty-five  pupils 
attended  during  the  session,  and  the  whole  number  of  different  persons 
instructed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  November  15th,  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty-five.  For  some  years  past  we  have  had  no  reason  to  feel  that 
the  advantages  of  the  Institution  were  not  properly  appreciated  by  the 
blind  and  their  friends,  as  the  building  has  been  crowded,  and  the  great 
study  on  our  part  has  been  to  provide  accommodations  for  as  many  as 
possible  of  those  who  wished  to  attend. 

In  July  last,  Walter  L.  Campbell,  a totally  blind  young  man  who  ob- 
tained his  academic  education  here,  graduated  at  Western  lieserve  Col- 
lege, having  sustained  himself  with  credit  in  every  department  of  study 
and  completed  the  course  with  honor  to  himself,  and  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  Faculty.  Several  young  men  now  in  the  Institution  intend 
to  pursue  a collegiate  course  of  study;  and  from  the  interest  they  mani- 
fest, and  the  zeal  with  which  they  labor,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  be  able  not  only  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  but  to  lit  them- 
selves for  positions  of  more  than  ordinary  usefulness  in  the  world. 

Our  older  pupils  have  for  several  years  sustained  a literary  associa- 
tion called  the  Philomathean  Society,  whose  exercises  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  members,  while  their  discussions,  essays,  etc.,  have  been 
highly  creditable  to  them  as  students. 

For  some  years  past  we  have  received  and  instructed  quite  a number 
of  purblind  pupils.  The  case  of  very  many  persons  of  this  class  may  be 
stated  thus — the  weakness  of  their  sight,  whether  it  results  from  mechan- 
ical injury  of  one  or  both  eyes,  from  scrofula,  inflammation,  or  approaching 
paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve,  is  usually  developed  from  the  age  of  eight 
or  ten  to  fifteen;  if  they  continue  to  use  their  sight  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  education  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  are  very  apt  to  lose  it 
entirely  before  they  are  twenty-five,  if  not  earlier,  and  must  then  spend 
the  remainder  of  life  sightless.  If  on  the  other  hand  they  enter  the  In- 
stitution for  three,  five  or  more  years  during  this  critical  period,  are 
instructed  according  to  our  methods,  and  taught  to  use  their  eyes  with 
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proper  care,  they  may,  in  a majority  of  cases  retain  a very  considerable 
amount  of  useful  vision  during  life,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  follow 
almost  any  employment  for  which  they  are  qualified.  From  my  exper- 
ience and  observation  in  respect  to  this  class,  I can  not  but  regard  their 
instruction  and  training  as  one  of  the  most  useful  departments  of  our 
labor  ; and  the  reception  of  such  persons,  as  entirely  proper  in  any  cor- 
rect view  of  the  case,  and  especially  justifiable  when  we  consider  the  rela- 
tions of  such  an  Institution  to  the  community  who  sustain  it. 

The  practice  of  having  pupils  remain  at  their  homes  for  a year,  or  longer, 
at  intervals  during  their  term  of  pupilage,  first  adopted  as  a necessity 
here,  has  some  very  material  advantages ; and  judging  from  our  expe- 
rience, I should  think  it  well  to  continue  it,  even  if  not  necessary.  It  is 
to  be  valued  for  its  favorable  influence  upon  the  health  of  some,  but  more 
especially  for  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  maturing  their  minds,  and 
preparing  pupils  to  profit  so  much  more  from  subsequent  years  of  tuition. 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty-five  years  since  the  first  schools  for  the  Blind 
were  opened  in  this  country  ; during  this  period  twenty-four  Institutions 
for  their  instruction  have  been  founded,  in  as  many  different  States.  As 
new  Institutions  are  likely  to  be  commenced  almost  every  year,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  more  populous  States  must  soon  erect  new  edifices,  or  large 
additions  to  their  present  buildings,  it  is  important  that  the  experience 
acquired  in  each  of  these  institutions  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
made  known,  so  that  all  may  profit  by  it;  and  especially, that  new  Insti- 
tutions may  be  enabled  to  avoid  the  mistakes  from  which  any  of  their 
predecessors  have  suffered.  Iu  regard  to  such  errors  it  is  very  desirable 
that  those  who  have  had  experience  should  speak  with  great  frankness, 
and  quite  as  desirable  and  proper  that  those  who  have  achieved  success 
in  any  particular  department,  should  be  equally  frauk  iu  stating  the  pe- 
culiarities of  their  plans  or  methods. 

The  Library  of  this  Institution  now  contains  complete  sets  of  the  Re- 
ports of  nearly  all  the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  the  country  ; iu  look- 
ing over  their  history  as  given  in  these  Reports,  the  following  have  beeu 
noticed  as  some  of  the  more  important  mistakes  which  have  been  made 
in  the  organization  or  management  of  some  of  the  number  : 

1.  Several  of  those  which  have  beeu  opened  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  were  commenced  too  soon  ; now  that  there  are  so  many  Institu- 
tions in  successful  operation  it  is  comparatively  easy,  and  more  econom- 
ical for  a new  State  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  its  Blind  in  the 
Institution  in  a neighboring  State,  rather  than  attempt  to  open  a school 
of  its  own  with  less  than  twenty  or  twenty  five  pupils.  To  be  abundantly 
satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  this  view,  any  person  of  intelligence  has 
only  to  read  the  early  reports  of  a few  of  the  Institutions  founded  withiu 
the  period  above  named. 
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2.  A still  greater  mistake  lias  been  made  in  entrusting  the  supervision 
to  inexperienced  and  incompetent  persons.  The  charge  of  such  an  Insti- 
tution is  an  important  public  trust ; those  to  whom  it  is  committed  should 
be  selected  with  special  reference  to  their  fitness  for  the  place.  They 
should,  of  course,  be  mature  minded  men  ; men  of  the  highest  character, 
of  thorough  education,  of  previous  experience  in  teaching,  of  enlarged 
and  liberal  views  in  regard  to  education  in  its  broadest,  best  sense.  They 
should  l>e  interested  in  the  employment  as  a work  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, and  be  willing  to  devote  their  best  energies  to  its  duties.  None 
but  those  who  can  engage  in  it  with  a genuine  enthusiasm,  believing  it  to 
furnish  a field  of  usefulness  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  any  one  who  aims 
to  do  good,  will  be  likely  to  succeed ; and  none  but  men  of  such 
character  can  be  expected  to  make  these  Institutions  what  they  should 
become. 

It  should  be  understood  that  no  man  should  undertake  the  supervision 
of  one  of  these  Institutions  unless  he  has  made  their  management  a sub- 
ject of  careful  study  ; — or  if  called  unexpectedly  to  the  position  he  should 
at  once  engage  in  such  study.  lie  should  regard  the  work  as  a specialty, 
should  become  familiar  with  its  literature,  its  statistics,  its  history  as 
recorded  in  the  reports  of  the  different  Institutions  and  in  other  docu- 
ments. If  this  is  not  done,  it  matters  little  what  his  abilities  may  be, 
or  how  extensive  and  varied  his  attainments  in  general,  he  will  be  in 
constant  danger  of  making  grave  mistakes  which,  with  tar  less  of  ability, 
a person  of  good  judgment  who  is  thus  specially  informed  in  regard  to 
the  work  might  avoid. 

3.  Another  error  is  the  employment  of  teachers  of  little  ability  to  in- 
struct the  younger  pupils.  The  most  important  department  of  our  work, 
as  in  any  school  system,  is  the  primary  : better  to  have  inferior  or  indif- 
ferent teachers  anywhere  else  than  here.  To  take  charge  of  pupils  when 
they  first  enter  our  Institutions,  we  need  teachers  of  experience  and  tact, 
and  those  whoseown  minds  are  well  disciplined.  A teacher  who  is  familiar 
with  the  operation  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  who  can  readily  ascertain 
what  and  how  much  her  scholars  know  and  what  they  do  not  know;  quick 
to  detect  tin*  indications  of  capacity  in  any  direction,  and  as  quick  to  discern 
the  lack  of  ability  of  any  kind  from  whatever  course  it  may  arise;  one  who 
knows  just  how  to  address  and  call  into  active  exercise  each  faculty,  to  what 
motives  to  appeal  in  order  to  incite  to  intellectual  effort,  and  how  to  in- 
terest her  scholars  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  school,  and  thus  secure  their 
co-operation  with  all  her  efforts  for  their  improvement;  one  whose  pres- 
ence is  all  of  authority  that  is  needed,  and  who  consequently  loses  no  time 
in  keeping  order  or  administering  discipline;  one  whose  word  of  encour- 
agement is  sufficient  incitement  to  effort,  whose  approbation  is  ample 
reward,  and  whose  disapprobation  is  sufficient  penalty  for  carelessness  or 
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inattention  ; such  is  a sketch  of  the  teacher  needed  for  the  young.  For 
many  reasons  the  blind  should  rarely,  if  ever,  be  employed  to  teach  our 
youngest  pupils  ; when  they  first  enter  the  Institution  is  the  most  favor- 
able time  to  correct  all  unseemly  habits  they  may  have  acquired,  and 
then,  especially,  should  they  be  guarded  against  forming  any  which  are 
undesirable.  Hence,  their  teachers  can  not  be  too  keen-eyed  or  two  ob- 
serving and  careful  in  regard  to  every  thing  which  pertains  to  their  habits 
and  manners  as  well  as  their  mental  operations.  It  frequently  happens 
that  under  the  tuition  of  such  a teacher,  some  pupils  accomplish  as  much 
in  a few  months  as  they  would  under  one  of  less  tact  and  discrimination 
in  two  or  three  years;  and  in  the  case  of  all,  the  influence  of  the  train- 
ing received  in  the  primary  class  is  seen  and  felt  through  their  whole 
course.  Teachers  of  this  character  are  imperatively  needed  in  our  prim- 
ary departments,  and  such  should  be  secured,  and  when  found  should  be 
retained  at  almost  any  cost. 

4.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  attempt  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  in  the  same  Institution : neither  class  can  be  of  any  material  ser- 
vice to  the  other,  and  if  the  Institution  is  conducted  with  proper  regard 
to  the  best  interests  of  one,  the  other  must  be  expected  to  suffer  from 
neglect.  As  mutes  are  more  numerous  than  the  blind,  it  has  been  found 
m practice,  that  in  all  or  nearly  all  the  Institutions  where  this  plan  has 
been  adopted,  the  blind  have  received  far  too  little  attention,  and  that 
their  training  has  been  far  less  efficient  than  it  is  usually  in  schools  estab- 
lished for  them  alone.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attempt  to  instruct  both 
in  one  Institution  will  not  be  made  by  any  State  hereafter.  It  can  be 
justified  only  by  the  fact  that  in  new  States  the  number  of  both  is  com- 
paratively small ; but  in  such  cases  it  is  far  better  to  provide  for  the  in- 
struction of  both  classes  in  the  Institutions  of  neighboring  States  for  a 
few  years,  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  erecting  buildings  and  paying 
the  necessary  officers,  etc.,  while  the  number  of  pupils  of  either  class  is 
less  than  twenty  or  thirty. 

In  regard  to  buildings,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  in  a few  paragraphs 
any  suggestion,  or  instruction  which  would  be  of  material  benefit.  It  is 
proper  to  say  that  no  architect,  or  building  committee  composed  of  men 
who  have  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  wants  of  a blind  house- 
hold, can  be  expected  to  plan  and  erect  a structure  which  will  prove  well 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  an  Institution.  The  proper  course  is  to  examine 
the  best  buildings  which  have  been  erected,  endeavor  to  secure  all  their 
excellencies  and  avoid  their  defects ; and  to  do  this  most  successfully,  the 
plans  when  matured  should  be  submitted  to  men  who  have  had  experience 
in  managing  such  Institutions. 

In  the  department  of  instruction,  while  the  course  of  study  is  much  the 
same,  and  the  objects  aimed  at  similar,  in  all  our  Institutions,  they  dif- 
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for  widely  in  the  details  of  the  methods  pursued  and  in  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  the  teachers  employed ; hence,  the  results  achieved  dif- 
fer as  widely.  From  personal  observation,  I feel  confident  that  in  some 
the  pupils  acquire  as  much  of  useful  knowledge  and  far  more  of  valuable 
discipline  in  the  first  three  or  four  years,  than  is  obtained  in  others  in 
seven  or  eight  years.  Very  much  of  this  difference  is  due  to  the  course 
pursued  in  the  primary  classes. 

The  most  important  improvements  in  this  part  of  our  work  are  to  be 
expected  from  the  skill  and  tact  which  intelligent  teachers  acquire  by  ex- 
perience in  their  particular  department ; these  qualities  it  is  not  easy  to 
describe  or  analyze,  and  quite  impossible  for  those  who  possess  them  to 
impart  to  others. 

As  so  large  a part  of  the  teaching  of  the  blind  must  be  done  by  oral 
instruction  it  is  important  that  our  teachers  should  become  adepts  in  this 
mode  of  instruction  ; and  it  is  proper  to  say  that  our  institutions  should 
furnish  tin1  very  best  specimens  of  this  method  of  teaching. 

We  need  more  of  apparatus  than  has  yet  been  devised,  more  tangible 
illustrations  in  all  departments  where  such  aids  can  be  used.  Something 
of  importance  can  doubtless  be  accomplished  by  making  our  pupils  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  a larger  number  of  natural  objects,  and  by  adopt- 
ing some  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  system  ot  object  instruction; 
yet  1 look  for  more  important  results  from  the  acquisition  of  the  ability  to 
command  attention,  to  awaken  interest  in  study,  to  present  definitions 
in  the  clearest  and  most  compact  form,  to  impart  all  instruction  in  lan- 
gua  ge  intelligible  to  those  addressed,  to  cultivate  more  successfully  each 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  to  call  into  more  vigorous  exercise  those 
found  deficient  in  activity  or  power,  and  thus  to  secure  a harmonious  and 
symmetrical  development  of  all  the  capabilities  of  the  mind. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  highest  results  in  intellectual  training, 
attainable  even  in  the  time  allotted  to  our  pupils,  have  as  yet  been 
accomplished  in  any  of  our  institutions.  The  next  ten  years  ought  to 
show  a far  higher  standard  of  attainments,  both  in  knowledge  and  men- 
tal discipline,  than  has  yet  been  reached. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  plan  of  associating  together  any  consider- 
able number  of  the  blind,  or  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  any  number  of  years, 
even  during  the  ordinary  term  of  pupilage,  has  an  unfavorable  etfec 
upon  them,  tending  to  intensify  the  peculiarities  incident  to  their  abnor- 
mal condition.  That  this  might  be  the  case,  if  they  were  to  become  per- 
manent residents  in  an  asylum,  may  be  true;  but  having  carefully 
observed  in  regard  to  this  and  other  kindred  topics,  for  more  than  ten 
years,  in  a school  of  more  than  a hundred  pupils,  changing  every  year, 
as  a living,  growing  institution  must  be,  I am  satisfied  that  the  fact  of 
bringing  such  a number  of  pupils  together  during  the  ordinary  school 
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term,  (one-fourth  of  each  year  being  spent  at  their  homes,  and  in  daily 
intercourse  with  seeing  persons,)  has  no  such  tendency.  Ou  the  contrary, 
this  association  of  them  furnishes  the  very  best  opportunities  for  correct- 
ing many  of  the  most  objectionable  traits  of  character,  etc.,  to  which 
young  blind  persons  are  liable.  Among  these  traits  may  be  named 
selfishness,  the  habit  which  petted  children  are  so  apt  to  form,  of  expect- 
ing that  every  one  else  must  give  up  to  them  any  thing  they  may  chance 
to  wish.  When  ten  or  twelve  little  boys  or  girls  enter  the  Institution  at 
the  opening  of  the  term,  they  soon  learn  that  their  associates,  being  in  the 
same  condition,  have  the  same  claim  for  any  indulgence  as  themselves; 
hence,  they  may  be  easily  led  to  repress  selfishness,  to  practice  self-denial, 
and  thus  to  become  noble  and  generous,  ready  to  share  their  privileges, 
gifts,  etc.,  with  their  companions.  So  of  unnecessary  dependence  upon 
others.  At  their  homes  blind  children  are  too  often  discouraged  from 
doing  anything  for  themselves  or  others,  they  are  not  allowed  to  take 
exercise  out  of  doors,  perhaps  hardly  to  take  a step  without  a leader.* 
Now,  let  a dozen  such  children  come  to  an  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
within  a few  days  they  learn  to  find  every  room,  and  go  to  every  part  of 
the  building  or  grounds  they  have  occasion  to  visit,  and  are  soon  able  to 
guide  others  to  any  part  of  the  premises  or  adjacent  grounds.  In  respect 
to  disagreeable  personal  habits  of  any  kind,  the  fact  of  removing  them 
from  customary  associations,  bringing  them  together  under  the  eye  of  the 
teacher,  an  important  part  of  whose  work  it  is  to  correct  them  of  all  such 
faults,  and  interest  them  in  the  effort  to  correct  themselves,  and  to  aid 
each  other,  this  is  a most  important  advantage  arising  from  associating 
numbers  of  the  same  class ; and  I do  not  understand  how  these  results 
could  be  so  successfully  secured  by  instructing  the  blind  on  any  other 
plan  than  that  which  has  been  customary  in  our  Institutions. 

In  regard  to  the  measure  of  success  achieved  in  our  school  we  do  not 
profess  to  have  reached  our  own  ideal.  Our  teachers  have  labored  faith- 
fully, and  the  pupils  have  not  only  co-operated  with  them,  but  very  many 
have  done  much  by  voluntary  efforts  for  their  own  improvement.  Per- 
haps there  are  few  Institutions  of  the  kind  where  the  pupils  are  thrown 
so  much  upon  their  own  responsibility  in  regard  to  order  and  discipline,  or 
where  these  are  maintained  with  so  little  of  care  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
officers. 

For  the  health  and  prosperity  enjoyed  during  the  year,  and  all  the 
privileges  it  has  brought,  we  have  abundant  cause  for  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good,  and  we  do  not  cease  to  feel  grateful  to  the  people  of  the 
State,  who  sustain  this  and  other  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  to  all  who 
manifest  an  interest  in  our  welfare. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  D.  LORD, 

Columbus,  Dec.,  1867.  Superintendent. 


PUPILS  INSTRUCTED  DURING  THE  YEAR  1SGG-7 


M ALES. 


Name. 


Post  Office. 


County. 


John  Adams 

Samuel  Banker 

Edward  Benbow 

John  \Y.  Bender 

Eugene  A.  Bigelow'  — 

Julius  E.  Bliss 

David  P.  Bovee 

Daniel  Brennan 

Amos  11.  C.  Brice 

Robert  Brice 

William  II.  Brock 

James  L.  Canavaa 

Robert  Coen 

Patrick  Coleman 

Henry  W.  Couden 

John  F.  Crumholtz... 
Burtis  II.  Dennison... 

Byron  Fish 

Wilson  II.  Fulford 

William  Garwood 

Henry  Good 

George  E Gore 

S.  Addison  Ilagerman. 

John  S.  Hall 

Daniel  Harkness 

John  Harmouut,  Jr... 

James  L.  Harper 

George  Heinlein 

George  II.  Hodgkins.. 

Charles  Hoover 

James  W.  Jones 

Frederick  Kilzer 

Thornton  H.  Kirkman 

Willie  H.  Leainon 

Hiram  Lee 

Charles  Letgood 

Thomas  M.  Lilly 

Leroy  O.  Livingston.. 

Adam  Long 

George  W.  Major 

Jesse  B.  McMillen 

Sylvester  McMillen 

William  E.  Morfier 

Charles  II.  Morton. .. . 
Charles  D.  Patterson. 

George  S.  Pelley 

Charles  A Pessarge.. 

Thomas  G.  Popham 

William  F.  Rasor 

Thomas  B Runyan... 
George  C.  Russell 


Zanesville 

Iron  Furnace 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Cleveland 

Ashtabula 

Dublin 

Carthage 

Newark 

Ashland 

Cuyahoga  Falls.. 

Columbus 

St.  Mary’s 

Spring  Valley... 

Harrison 

Portsmouth 

Black  River 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

Kenton 

Lock bourn  

Pharisburg 

Huntersville 

Highland 

Darby  Creek 

Williamsport 

Malaga 

Bridgeport 

Columbus 

Union 

Canal  Dover 

Columbus 

South  Bloomfield 

Walnut  Hills 

Etna 

Cincinnati 

Columbus 

Ur  bay a 

Hanging  Rock... 
New  Middletown . 

Dunkirk 

Dunkirk 

North  Fairfield.. 

Cincinnati 

Peru 

Columbus 

Columbia 

Democracy 

Chippewa 

Frederick  town... 
Kirtland 


Muskingum. 

Scioto. 

Cuyahoga. 

Franklin. 

Cuyahoga. 

Ashtabula. 

l-'i  anklin 

Hamilton. 

Licking. 

Ashland. 

Summit. 

Franklin. 

Pleas’ Is,  W.V. 

Greene. 

Hamilton. 

Scioto. 

Lorain. 

Cuyahoga. 

Montgomery. 

Hardin. 

Franklin. 

Union. 

Hardin. 

Ritchie,  W.  V. 

Madison. 

Pickaway. 

Monroe. 

Belmont. 

Franklin. 

Montgomery. 

Tuscarawas. 

Franklin. 

Pickaway. 

Hamilton. 

Licking. 

Hamilton. 

Franklin. 

Champaign. 

Lawrence. 

Mahoning. 

Hardin. 

Hardin. 

Huron. 

Hamilton. 

Huron. 

Franklin. 

Hamilton. 

Knox. 

Wayne. 

Knox. 

Lake. 
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Pupils  Instructed  during  the  year  1866-7 — Continued. 


Name. 

Post  Office. 

County. 

William  W.  Ryan 

Cedarville 

Greene. 

Wen  dal  Shield.. 

Cincinnati ... 

Hamilton. 

Charles  Simms  

Crestline .... 

Crawford. 

Walter  R Smith 

Collamer 

Cuyahoga. 

Franklin. 

Frank  Syler..  . 

Columbus 

Peter  Thatcher,  .Tr 

Cleveland 

Cuyahoga. 

Pickaway. 

Champaign. 

Hamilton. 

A hr  am  T ripp  _ . 

Williamsport 

Urban  a 

John  C.  Welton 

Cincinnati 

Mary  F.  Alger 

Anna  Balli 

Carrie  Betsel 

Eliza  Briscoe 

Lizzie  Brown 

Abby  M.  Butler 

Sabra  A.  Callin 

P.  Ann  Conarcl 

Martha  Cooke 

Fanny  Davis 

Louisa  Driftmyer 

Cleme.  A.  C.  Dwyer.. 

Isabel  Farmer 

Martha  A.  Fox 

Melissa  S.  Gibson 

Mary  M.  Greenbriar.. 

Ada  M.  Hackett 

Mary  E.  Hall 

Sarah  B.  Hall 

Emma  L.  Hubbard... 

Mary  E.  Hull 

Anna  Hunsicker 

Ann  E.  Ibberson 

Mary  Jackson 

Arabella  Jordan 

Frederika  Karg 

Mary  A.  Kelley 

Flora  Kilzer 

Caroline  Kraus 

Rhoda  McCrory 

Maggie  McGrath 

Mary  L.  Melott 

Maggie  Y.  Merriam.. 

Julia  Morgan 

Elizabeth  A.  Motley. 

Mary  Murphy 

Sarah  J.  Neal 

Ida  M.  Newburn 

Mary  J.  Newman 

Isabel  Palmer 

Rosabel  Pennell 

Mary  J.  Popham 

Statira  Potter 

Rachel  Quick 

Clara  J.  Raymond... 
Florence  E.  Richards 

Catherine  Roth 

Nancy  Sams 

Catharina  Sanders  — 


FEMALES. 


Bristolville 

Trumbull. 

Black  Creek 

Holmes. 

Cleves 

Hamilton. 

Geneva  

Ashtabula. 

Cleveland 

Cuyahoga. 

Franklin. 

Rome 

Rochester 

Lorain. 

Highland 

Highland. 

Cleveland  

Cuyahoga. 

Utica 

Licking. 

Sandusky. 

Knox. 

Woodville 

Fredericktown 

Lowell 

Washington. 

Columbiana. 

Hauoverton 

Dayton 

Montgomery. 

Cuyahoga. 

Huron. 

Cleveland 

North  Fairfield 

Mason  

Warren. 

Cincinnati 

Hamilton. 

Wheeling 

Ohio,  W.  Ya. 
Trumbull. 

W arreu  

Cincinnati 

Hamilton. 

Norwalk 

Huron. 

Cincinnati 

Hamilton. 

Hamilton 

Butler. 

Dayton 

Montgomery. 

Butler. 

Pisgali 

Columbus 

Franklin 

Agatha 

Jackson. 

Townsend 

Huron. 

London  

Madison. 

Sardis 

Monroe. 

Chillicotlre 

Ross. 

Palatine 

Marion,  W.  V 
Hu  ron. 

Norwalk 

Delaware 

Delaware. 

Cincinnati - 

Hamilton. 

Guernsey. 

Pickaway. 

Jefferson 

Washington 

Nebraska  

New  Alexandria 

New  Alexandria ... 

Jefferson. 

Knox. 

Democracy  

Portage  _ . * 

Wood. 

Fulton. 

"Erie. 

Delta° 

H uron 

Marietta  

Washington. 
Rn  tier. 

Millville ...... 

Athens 

Athens. 

Hamilton. 

Cincinnati 
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Pupils  Instructed  during  the  gear  1SG6-7 — Continued. 


Name. 

Post  Office. 

County. 

Sabina ... 

Clinton. 

Franklin. 

Hamilton. 

Morrow. 

Cuyahoga. 

Scioto. 

Clinton. 

Wayne. 

Franklin. 

Summit. 

Hilliard’s  Station 

Cleves 

Cardiugton 

Cleveland 

Lilly 

Hlanchester 

Orrville 

Columbus 

Frances  A.  Woolley - * - • 

Middlebury 

IN  D USTR I A L DEPA  RTM  ENT. 


Newtown 

Soldiers’  Home 

Urbana 

Mt.  Vernon 

Thomas  Cahill. ...  • • * •••  * • • 

Columbus 

Copley 

Soldiers’  Home 

Soldiers’  Home . 

Columbus  

Columbus  

Iron  ton . . .. . . ...... . 

Gilead .... 

Malta 

Cleveland  ... 

Sandusky  

Felicity ... 

Pyrmont  ... 

'Riirnnt  C\  Williams 

Napoleon 

Hilliard’s  Station 

East  Cleveland ............. 

Captina  ........... ... ...... 

Van  Wert 

Sarah  A.  Watsou  — ............ — 

Chambersburg 

Hamilton. 

Montgomery. 

Champaign. 

Knox. 

Lorain. 

Franklin. 

Summit. 

Montgomery. 

Montgomery. 

Franklin. 

Franklin. 

Lawrence. 

Morrow. 

Morgan. 

Cuyahoga. 

Erie. 

Clermont. 

Montgomery. 

Henry. 

Franklin. 

Cuyahoga. 

Monroe. 

Van  Wert. 
Montgomery. 


PUPILS  IN  ATTENDANCE  DURING  THE  SESSION  OF  18G7. 


Academic  Department — males  62,  females  60 122 

Industrial  Department-— males  18,  females  6 23 


Whole  number  in  attendance  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Nov.  15,  1867 


145 

185 
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THE  PRESENT  SESSION. 

The  number  of  pupils  now  in  school,  is  130;  ninety-five  of  these  at- 
tended during  the  preceding  session  ; twenty  had  been  absent  from  the 
Institution,  with  permission  for  one  or  more  years,  and  fifteen  are  new  pu- 
pils. The  names  of  those  who  had  been  absent  are  A.  L.  Borer,  G.  M. 
Close,  Samuel  Farmer,  J.  W.  Gurnea,  Charles  Hamstead,  C.  B.  Hutchins, 
James  McCombs,  James  Reardon,  J.  E.  Walker,  W.  S.  Weeks,  Helen  M. 
Allen,  Margaret  C.  Henderlick,  Ella  F.  Hopwood,  Emma  C.  Keefer, 
Matilda  E.  Malott,  Anna  M.  Nation,  Mary  A.  Reed,  Sarah  Ridenour,  and 
Mary  E.  Wing.  The  new  pupils  are  Jeremiah  Cronin,  Emil  Herman, 
John  J.  Kelley,  Frank  Lumb,  Isaac  H.  Lynn,  Win.  O’Douell,  Frank  C. 
Thomas,  Charles  Vaughan,  Martin  Walt,  Mary  A.  Alexander,  Alice  M. 
Close,  Rosina  Ernst,  John  D’Arcy  Win.  M.  Lavin,  Patrick  Owen,  Wm. 
Re}  uolds,  Ira  Sproul,  George  Walter  and  Mrs.  Mary  Thomas. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  following  chapter  is  inserted  each  year,  with  the  necessary  addi- 
tions, for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  be  interested  in  our  history, 
and  who  have  not  access  to  a file  of  our  Reports.  The  table  presents  a 
summary  view  of  the  progress  of  the  Institution.  The  statements  of  ex- 
penditures, etc.,  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  proper  officers.  Mr. 
McMillen  was  Superintendent  during  the  session  of  1852,  and  Mr.  Harte 
during  that  of  185G,  though  the  reports  were  made  by  their  immediate 
successors.  The  actual  expenses  for  each  of  the  last  eleven  years  are 
found  by  deducting  from  the  whole  sum  paid  out,  the  sums  received  by 
the  Steward  from  other  sources  than  the  State  Treasury  : 

2 — Blind  Asy. 
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Year. 

Expenses. 

Reports. 

Enrolled. 

>.  ok  Pupils. 
Admitted. 

No. 

By  whom  made. 

Yearly. 

Total. 

1837  

$7,907  51 

1 

The  Trustees 

11 

11 

11 

1838 

14,103  67 

2 

The  Trustees 

20 

4 

15 

1839 

13,196  22 

3 

The  Trustees 

21 

7 

22 

1840 

11,871  16 

4 

Mr.  Chapin 

35 

6 

28 

1841 

10,155  29 

5 

Mr.  Chupiu 

50 

19 

47 

]84‘i 

9,084  68 

6 

Mr.  Chapin 

56 

16 

(53 

1843 

9,263  39 

7 

Mr.  Chapin 

58 

17 

80 

1844 

9,229  09 

8 

Mr.  Chapin 

65 

12 

92 

1845 

9,483  83 

9 

Mr  Chapin 

68 

17 

109 

1848 

10,957  96 

10 

Chapin  & Penuiman 

73 

15 

124 

1847 

9 937  12 

11 

Mr.  Penuiman .. 

68 

16 

140 

1848 

10,569  20 

12 

Mr.  McMillen 

73 

17 

157 

1849 

U)’446  95 

13 

Mr.  McMillen 

67 

14 

171 

1850 

10 '530  50 

14 

Mr.  McMillen 

72 

14 

185 

1851 

ll’lOl  93 

15 

Mr.  McMillen 

<59 

14 

199 

1852 

11,962  09 

16 

Mr.  Harte  

69 

21 

220 

1*53 

11,916  13 

17 

Mr.  llarte 

69 

11 

231 

1854 

11,828  66 

18 

M r.  Harte  ...... ...... .. 

(54 

14 

245 

1855 

13,331  80 

19 

Mr.  Harte 

(>4 

22 

267 

1858 

14,319  32 

2<> 

Mr.  Lord 

60 

13 

280 

1857 

15,996  47 

21 

Mr.  Lord  ... 

93 

30 

310 

1858 

18,887  95 

22 

M r.  Lord . 

105 

22 

332 

1859 

16,202  19 

23 

Mr.  Lord  . 

120 

34 

1880 

16,626  24 

24 

Mr.  Lord  ... ...... .. . 

120 

17 

383 

1881 

10'885  91 

25 

M r.  Lord  ... 

120 

24 

407 

1882 

15  294  42 

26 

Mr.  Lord 

120 

25 

432 

1883 

17,849  85 

27 

Mr.  Lord 

120 

30 

462 

1884 

19,891  38 

28 

Mr.  Lord  ...... 

135 

39 

501 

1865 

26,301  86 

29 

Mr  I ,ord - 

137 

40 

541 

1886 

27  r(i74  f»rt 

30 

M r.  Lord  ......... 

150 

44 

585 

1887 

31,903  18 

31 

M r.  I ,nrd 

145 

38 

623 

REPORT  OP  THE  PHYSICIAN. 


To  the  Trustees : 

Gentlemen  : — I am  much  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that  during 
the  last  year  the  health  of  the  inmates  of  this  Institution  has  been  re- 
markably good.  A few  cases  of  pneumonia,  the  most  of  them  very 
mild,  none  of  them  alarming,  include  the  principal  part  of  our  sick  list. 
A small  number  ot  cases  of  ague,  and  the  usual  prevalence  of  the  minor 
catarrhal  difficulties,  as  coughs,  faucitis,  tonsilitis,  etc.,  complete  the  brief 
catalogue. 

For  this  unprecedented  exemption  from  grave  sickness  we  are  indebted, 
to  a large  extent,  to  the  unceasing,  faithful  and  intelligent  care  of  the 
Superintendent  and  Matrons. 

Kespectfully, 

J.  W.  HAMILTON, 

Physician. 


Columbus,  December,  1867. 


REPORT  OF  THE  STEWARD. 


The  following  statements  present  an  exhibit  of  the  finances  of  the  Institution  and 
its  relations  to  the  State  Treasury,  a summary  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  a 
classified  list  of  all  the  purchases  for  the  Institution  during  the  year.  The  sum  of 
$1,5121.10,  received  troui  other  sources  than  the  Treasury,  deducted  from  the  total  of 
disbursements,  leaves  $'24,703.18  as  the  sum  expended  by  the  State  for  current 
expenses. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  W.  HEYL,  Stticard. 


CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


Appropriation  for  first  quarter  of  I8fi7 $5,000  Oft 

Partial  appropriation  for  1-67 5,0o0  ftO 

Appropriation  for  last  three  quarters  of  18(37 If>,ft0ft  00 

$25,000  00 

Drawn  by  the  Steward  during  the  year 25,000  00 


SALARIES. 


Balance  in  the  Treasury  November  15,  18(5(3 $34  (34 

Appropriation  for  first  quarter  of  18(j7 1,500  00 

Paitial  appiopriation  for  1867 3,0(0  00 

Appropriation  for  last  three  quarters  of  18(37 6,<)o0  00 

$10,534  (34 

Paid  to  officers  and  teachers  during  the  year 7 ,'200  00 


Leaving  in  the  Treasury  Nov.  15,  18(37 $3,334  64 

Summary  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  year  endive/  Nor.  15,  1867. 


Balance  from  last  year $143  10 

Received  from  Treasury 25,000  00 

Received  for  boarding  225  00 

brooms,  etc 325  5ft 

bead  work 400  74 

barrels  and  grease.  45  41 

hogs 132  00 

COWS 80  00 

coal  13  45 


$26,4(34  20 


Paid  wages  of  help $2,404  13 

Repairs  and  improvements 3.53(38  24 

Groceries  and  provisions 14,573  537 

Miscellaneous  items 4 4W5  2(5 

Mechanical  department 1,122  28 


$26,024  28 

Balance  on  hand 440  01 


$ ■■'6,4(34  29 
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REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Hardware,  glass,  nails,  etc 

M asou  work  aud  brick 

Paints,  painting  and  glazing 

Carpenter  and  Cooper  work 

B1  aeksmithing 

Fnrnitnre  and  repairs 

Tinware 

Ha  rness  aud  repairs 

Lumber 

Repairing  and  painting  carriages 

Repairing  pianos,  instruments,  etc... 

Wk  itewasbing  and  plastering 

Gravel  and  sand 

Pumps,  plumbing  and  cleaning  wells 

L)rai n pipes  aud  sewers 

Stoves  aud  castings 

Furnaces  and  repairs 


GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS. 


Meat,  fresli  and  salt 
Poultry  aud  fish  .. . 

Lard  

Butter 

Cheese  


Rice  and  hominy 

Fh-ur  and  meal 

Coffee  and  tea 

Sugar  aud  molasses 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Salt,  pepper  and  spice 

Soda,  cream  tartar  and  hops 

Bread  and  crackers 

Beans  

Tomatoes,  cucumbers,  etc... 
Appl  es,  peaches  and  berrries 

Potatoes 

Apple  butter 


. $420 

85 

75 

. 159 

10 

228 

42 

. 121 

06 

25 

. 194 

46 

. 34 

95 

..  280 

61 

..  116 

05 

..  378 

92 

60 

..  277 

10 

. 147 

36 

14 

v0 

25 

. 523 

51 

$3,368  24 


$3,045 

61 

258 

41 

226 

34 

. 2,147 

30 

280 

36 

205 

89 

69 

68 

2,675 

80 

. 1,395 

68 

. 1,629 

38 

129 

19 

108 

08 

39 

59 

901 

13 

83 

85 

37 

07 

278 

95 

993 

86 

61 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 


Coal,  5,033^  bush,  at  13  45-100  cts $077  38 

Wood,  12b  cords,  at  $4  00  500  00 

Gas  for  the  year 280  18 

Candles 15  82 

Postage  aud  revenue  stamps 65  15 

Books  and  stationery 140  37 

Books  in  raised  print...  151  09 

Dry  goods,  carpets,  etc 422  20 

Crockery llo  36 

Wooden  ware,  baskets,  etc 53  so 

Soap,  hard  and  soft - 442  85 

Starch,  indigo,  etc - 43  14 

Freight  and  dray  age 32  u6 

Hay,  st Vaw,  and  feed  for  stock 617  63 

Sheets,  blankets,  etc 123  00 

Printing 19  <<0 

Shrubs  trees  and  seeds 15  60 

Stock  hogs  114  88 

Cows  and  calves 280  00 

Sealing  wax  for  fruit  cans 6 27 
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Drugs  ant!  medicines 
Brushes,  mops,  etc  . 


#48  50 
251  37 
55  55 

$4,466  2$ 


MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Broom  corn — ...... 

Broom  handles - 

Broom  needles  and  handles 

Broom  wire  and  twine 

Brass  wire  for  bead  work 

Beads,  etc - - 

Paid  pupils  for  bead  work  (overwork) 


$90  12 
97  50 
31  75 
244  23 
49  25 
373  11 
236  32 

$1,122  2t 


> 


Persons  employed  in  the  Institution  during  the  year  ending  June  20, 1867 


Name. 

Occupation. 

Compensation. 

Asa  D Lord 

Superintendent  

$1,200  00  per  annum. 

George  L.  Smead 

Teacher 

1,000  00 

Mrs.  A.  E Heyl 

Teacher 

500  00 

Miss  M.  C.  Le  Due 

Teacher  

500  00 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Lord 

Teacher  

500  00  “ 

George  B.  Lindsay 

Teacher  

400  00 

H.  J.  Nothnagle 

Teacher  of  music  

1,000  00 

Erakina  A Pol  ark . 

u 

200  00  “ 

Miss  M.  A.  Tipton ...... 

a it 

200  00  “ 

Henry  Haueustein 

Teacher  of  mechanics... 

900  00 

Dr.  J W.  Hamilton 

Physician 

300  00 

Geo.  W.  Heyl 

Steward  

800  00  “ 

Miss  0.  M.  Brown 

Matron 

400  00 

Miss  R.  C Bartlett  

Assistant  matron 

300  00  “ 

Miss  Laura  J.  Post 

Seamstress 

4 00  per  week'. 

Miss  Jane  Munnell 

Visitors’  Attendant 

80  00  per  annum. 

Jacob  Ran 

Foreman,  etc 

35  00  per  month. 

Andrew  Yolk 

Gardener  

30  00 

James  Oliver 

Porter 

10  00 

Mary  E Smiley - 

Cook  

3 00  per  week. 

Ann  McCullough 

Baker 

3 00  “ 

Mary  Lane 

Laundress  

3 00 

ii 

3 00  “ 

it 

2 50  “ 

Margaret  Ryan 

Chambermaid 

2 50 

it 

2 50  “ 

Jane  Tuustead - 

In  dining  room 

2 50 

ii 

2 50  “ 

SUGGESTIONS. 


To  the  Parents  and  Guardians  of  Blind  Children  and  Youth: 

The  age  at  which  it  is  best  for  children  to  enter  the  Institution,  depends 
very  much  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  families  to  which  they  belong. 
If  they  can  be  under  good  influences  at  home,  can  have  the  care  of  mother 
and  sisters,  can  lake  exercise  in  the  open  air,  can  be  taught  the  use  of 
wo  ds,  can  learn  to  count,  and  to  perform  some  of  the  operations  in  arith- 
metic, and  commence  learning  to  read,  it  is  unquestionably  better  for  them 
to  remain  at  home  till  they  are  ten,  or  perhaps  twelve  years  old  ; but  if 
they  can  not  receive  proper  care,  and  be  taught  some  of  these  things,  they 
should  come  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years.  Those  who  enter  at  this 
early  age  need  not  necessarily  attend  every  year  until  their  pupilage 
expires.  After  learning  to  read,  and  making  a good  beginning  in  other 
studies,  they  may  spend  a year  at  home  now  and  then,  and  by  a little 
aid  from  their  friends,  may  be  constantly  improving,  or  at  least  be  pre- 
vented from  forgetting  what  they  have  learned. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  things  which  may  be  learned  at  their 
homes,  as  well  as  alter  they  enter  the  Institution: 

1.  To  count  and  number,  and  to  add,  subtract,  multiply  and  divide,  etc. 

li.  The  multiplication  table. 

3.  To  spell  common  words,  beginning  with  monosyllables. 

4.  The  meaning  of  common  words. 

5.  The  letters,  in  raised  print. 

(>.  Items  of  general  information  : every  blind  child  of  six  or  seven  years 
old,  should  know  the  points  of  the  compass,  the  name  of  the  town,  county, 
and  State  in  which  he  lives,  the  number  of  counties  in  the  State,  and  of 
States  in  the  Union,  etc. 

7.  Facts  in  geography  and  history  may  be  added  as  they  can  be  under- 
stood. 

8.  Hymns,  verses  of  Scripture,  and  select  passages  of  prose  and  poetry, 
which  they  can  understand,  should  be  committed  to  memory;  these  will 
furnish  them  subjects  of  thought  when  they  are  alone,  or  of  conversation 
when  they  are  in  company. 

9.  Singing  common  tunes,  or  playing  some  simple  instrument. 

10.  There  is  no  reason  why  a blind  child  should  not  commence  attend- 
ing the  district  or  other  school  with  his  seeing  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
take  part  in  the  exeicises  in  spelling,  mental  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.; 
indeed,  in  everything  except  reading. 

Blind  children  can  learn  everything  which  can  be  taught  by  conversa- 
tion, and  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  handle  objects, 
just  as  well  as  those  who  have  sight;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  their 
education  should  not  be  commenced  as  early  as  that  of  seeing  children  is. 
Indeed,  instead  of  being  neglected  because  they  are  blind,  they  should 
be  taught  with  more  care.  During  the  last  ten  years,  the  parents  of 
a number  of  blind  children  have  written  to  me  as  here  requested,  and 
then  pursued  the  course  above  recommended  ; the  result  is  that  their 
children  enter  the  Institution  with  as  much  of  knowledge  and  discipline 


as  they  could  acquire  in  one  or  two  years  of  tuition  here,  and  their  future 
progress  is  much  more  easy  and  rapid  than  that  of  those  who  have  had 
no  such  training  at  home. 

I will  furnish  a copy  of  the  Alphabet,  in  raised  print,  to  the  parents  of 
any  blind  child  who  will  give  me  their  names  and  post-office  address,  and 
shall  take  great  pleasure  in  giving  information  which  they  may  wish  in 
relation  to  books  or  other  things  pertaining  to  the  instruction  of  which 
children  at  home,  or  in  regard  to  their  admission  to  the  Institution.  For 
such  information,  please  address  A.  D.  Lord,  Columbus,  O. 

After  pupils  have  entered  the  Institution,  it  is  important  that  they 
should  be  present  every  day  while  they  profess  to  attend.  There  is  but 
one  session  in  the  year.  On  account  of  the  discomfort,  and  the  greater 
risk  of  health,  etc.,  to  the  blind  from  traveling  in  winter,  it  has  never 
been  customary  to  have  a vacation  or  recess  at  the  holidays,  and  parents 
are  earnestly  advised  not  to  encourage  their  children  to  think  of  visiting 
home  at  that  time.  We  observe  as  holidays.  Thanksgiving,  Chritmas, 
New  Year  and  May-day ; these  we  endeavor  to  make  as  pleasant  to  the 
pupils  as  possible.  Between  Christmas  and  New  Year,  the  classes  go  on 
as  at  other  times,  and  scholars  cannot  be  absent  for  a week  or  more  then, 
without  great  loss  to  themselves  and  great  inconvenience  to  Teachers  ; 
much  greater  than  would  be  the  case  with  other  scholars,  because  here 
the  instruction  is  given  almost  entirely  by  the  Teacher,  and  the  scholar 
who  is  absent  cannot  make  up  the  missing  lessons  by  studying  them  from 
books.  The  only  possible  way  is  for  the  Teacher  to  sit  down  and  do  all 
the  work  over  again.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  pupil  must  suffer  the  incon- 
venience of  his  loss  during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

It  has  been  our  constant  aim  to  secure  to  our  pupils  the  greatest  possi- 
ble amount  of  benefit  from  the  limited  time  allowed  them  here.  For  this 
purpose,  after  our  younger  pupils  have  attended  one  or  two  years,  they  are 
advised  to  remain  at  home  a year  or  more,  and,  if  practicable,  to  attend 
school  with  their  seeing  brothers  and  sisters.  Many  have  done  this,  and, 
instead  of  forgetting  what  they  had  acquired  here,  have  learned  half  or 
two-thirds  as  much  as  they  would  have  done  in  our  classes.  Beside  the 
advantage  gained  from  their  greater  maturity  when  they  return,  and  the 
consequent  ability  to  understand  better  what  is  here  taught,  and  to  ap- 
preciate tliejvaluable  opportunities  the  Institution  affords,  these  children 
learn  much  by  thus  associating  with  other  children ; the  tendency  to 
imitate  manners  or  habits  peculiar  to  the  blind  is  obviated. 

The  same  plan  has  been  pursued  by  our  older  pupils,  especially  those 
who  expect  to  engage  in  teaching;  and  it  has  been  found  that,  by  remain- 
ing at  home  a year  or  more,  before  spending  the  last  year  of  their  pupil- 
age, reviewing  and  digesting  what  they  had  learned,  ascertaining  their 
deficiencies,  etc.,  they  are  able,  when  they  return,  to  accomplish  as  much 
during  their  last  year  as  they  might  have  done  in  two,  had  they  not 
allowed  their  minds  thus  to  mature. 

The  blind  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  spend  their  lives  among  those  who 
have  sight.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  all  who  have  the  oversight  of  them 
to  render  them  as  much  like  the  seeing  as  possible.  They  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  against  forming  any  habits  which  will  be  disagreeable  to 
others.  The  bliud  are  always  noticed  by  strangers,  and  their  manners 
and  habits  observed  more  particularly  than  those  of  other  persons;  hence 
it  is  a very  great  kindness  to  them  to  prevent  them  from  acquiring  un- 
sightly habits,  or  to  correct  them,  if  such  have  been  formed. 

3 — Blind. 
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Parents  should  be  especially  careful  to  prevent  their  boys  from  forming 
the  habit  of  using  tobacco  ; its  influence  on  all  who  begin  to  use  it  before 
reaching  maturity  is  specially  injurious,  but  it  is  even  more  so  to  the 
blind  than  to  most  others.  Be  assured  to  it  is  no  kindness  to  them  to  be 

allowed  to  form  any  such  habits.  . . ... 

Much  effort  has  been  used  to  make  the  opportunities  here  provided 
known  to  the  adult  blind,  and  to  induce  them  to  enter  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  loss  of  sight.  The  importance  of  beginning,  as  soon  as  may  be 
to  labor  as  blind  men,  can  not  easily  be  over-estimated.  Bvery  mouth  s 
delav  renders  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  learn,  and  makes  them  more 
awkward  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  influence  of  idleness,  and  the  feel- 
ing of  helplessness  and  dependence  which  must  attend  the  person  who 
feels  that  he  is  doing  nothing  for  himself  or  others. 

it  has  been  customary  to  encourage  our  workmen  to  locate  in  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they  are  acquainted,  rather  than  to  look  to  the 
Institution  for  employment,  or  to  seek  it  in  large  towns.  The  wisdom  ol 
this  plan  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  every  year.  A village  of  a lew 
hundred  inhabitants,  with  the  surrounding  country  population,  will  usu- 
ally furnish  employment  for  a broom  maker,  during  the  year;  and  the 
adjacent  country  will,  in  most  parts  of  the  State,  produce  all  the  broom 
corn  he  will  need,  so  that  he  can  obtain  his  material  at  very  little  cost  for 
transportation.  For  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  hardly  an  individual 
of  ordinary  force  of  character,  who  has  pursued  this  course,  and  labored 
with  perseverence  and  industry,  has  failed  to  make  a lespectuble  liveli- 
hood; while  many  have  succeeded  as  well  as  the  average  ol  seeing 

persons.  , 

The  experience  of  nearly  two  hundred  men  wan  ants  the.  statement, 
that  any  blind  man,  who  has  energy,  and  is  disposed  to  be  industrious, 
can,  in  a short  time,  learn  to  make  corn  brooms,  and  become  able  to  sup- 
port himself.  The  machinery  necessary  to  carry  on  this  business  costs 
only  fifty  dollars.  There  are  now  in  the  State  more  than  a hundred  blind 
persons  who  aie  earning  from  $200  to  $000,  or  more,  each  yeai,  instead 
of  being  supported  in  idleness,  at  a cost  to  their  friends  of  $200  to  $300 
per  year. 


Acknowledgement. — For  the  following  papers  and  peiiodicals,  sent 
gratuitously  to  the  Institution,  the  proprietors  will  please  accept  f he  thanks 

of  officers  and  pupils : . 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette,  Dollar  Times,  Ladies’  Repository,  Westerti 
Clnistian  Advocate,  Presbyter,  Journal  and  Messenger,  Christian  Press, 
Religious  Telescope  (I)ayton),  Cleveland  I Ierald,  Geauga  Democrat,  Stark 
County  Democrat,  Highland  News. 

The  publishers  of  these  papers,  and  those  of  others,  who  are  willing  so 
to  do,  will  confer  a great  favor  by  forwarding  their  publications  during 
the  coming  year. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION,  ETC. 


Applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Superintendent 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Columbus,  Ohio,”  and  should  state  the 
name,  residence,  and  post-office  of  the  applicant’s  parent  or  guardian,  and 
the  supposed  cause  of  blindness.  Applicants  must  be  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  twenty-one  years ; they  can  attend  for  such  a portion  of  seven 
years  as  their  abilities  and  improvement  seem,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Trustees  and  Superintendent,  to  warrant. 

Satisfactory  testimonials,  signed  by  two  or  three  respectable  citizens, 
must  also  be  furnished,  embracing  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  following 
form : 

“ The  undersigned,  citizens  of  county,  in  the  State  of  Ohio,. 

represent  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Institution  for  the  blind  of  said  State, 

that  they  are  acquainted  with , a blind  boy,  who  resides  in 

said  county,  and  that  they  believe  him  to  be  of  suitable  age,  bodily  health, 
mental  faculties,  and  moral  character,  to  receive  instruction. 

“ Dated  at , this , A.  D. .” 

Persons  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  if  free  from  bad  habits,  can  enter 
the  Institution  for  one  year  to  learn  a trade.  Persons  of  this  class  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  instructive  reading  in  the  evening  ; they  are  ex- 
pected to  be  present  at  morning  and  evening  worship,  and  to  attend/ 
church  on  the  Sabbath,  like  the  other  pupils.  A man  of  active  mind,  and 
some  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  tools,  can  learn  to  make  corn  brooms 
in  three  or  four  months ; some  have  done  it  in  half  that  time.  Those 
who  have  recently  lost  their  sight,  and  who  wish  to  learn  a trade,  should 
come  here  as  soon  as  possible  ; every  month’s  delay  renders  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  learn  it. 

For  residents  of  the  State  the  school  is  free,  no  charge  being  made  for 
board  or  tuition  ; but  parents  and  guardians  must  provide  their  children 
with  good  and  suitable  clothing,  and  pay  their  traveling  expenses,  and 
should  also  deposit  with  the  steward  a small  sum  for  occasional  expenses. 
For  pupils  residing  out  of  the  State  the  terms  are  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  per  annum,  payable  half  yearly  in  advance. 

The  term  commences  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  September,  and 
closes  the  third  Wednesday  in  June.  The  proper  time  +'oi  admission  is  at 
the  commencement  of  the  term. 

Vacation  continues  twelve  weeks — from  the  close  of  the  term  in  June 
until  the  second  Wednesday  in  September.  Pupils  are  expected  to  spend 
the  vacation  at  home,  or  with  their  friends. 

When  boxes  or  packages  are  sent  to  pupils,  a letter  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  sent  by  mail,  stating  distinctly  how  the  same  is  to  come,  whether 
by  stage  or  express,  or  as  freight,  and  by  what  route. 

All  letters  to  pupils  should  have  after  the  name  this  address — 

(Blind  Asylum), 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


